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Tus question, What is man spiritually 7” has not heen trewt- 
ed, even by the religious and philosophie world, in a manner 
well calculated to elicit truth. The Baconian age of material 

| progress hasa little preceded the Baconian age of spiritual pro- 
| gress. This latter must surely come. When, in thé fulness of 
time, it does arrive, religious questions will he dedlt with as the 
nature of the sabject and the nature of man Alike demand. The 
Natural Sciences have been directly applied to promote the use- 
tal arts of Ute. Close observation, careful experiment, and rigid 
inductive reasoning, have opened an epoch of brilliant physical 
invention snd discovery. Sages once thought euch methods of 

minin truth, entirely too vulgar and common-place for the 
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contempt for the knowledge, and 

source is matter, ‘and whode medium 
sir 0 was the contemplation of 
‘act truth. m i y never demeaned themselves by any 
my to babserve the welfare of the “vile rabble/Z 
í ‘gossamer Was at last thrust aside in part, and 
prong the harsher meshes of the network wrought 


hy an | faith. 116 work is with che masses. A change from 
e 7 a higher stage of, chrysalid life is per vading the zoul 
It is, preparing to unfold a brighter form o spiritual 

oy evolve a superior type of human powers and human 
The present is a transition period. It is but the pre- 
to a better. It is evinced im the most evident external 
The general mind is on the stir. Church doctrine 
state diplomacy become theracs of discussion among the peo- 
iong are crumbling, sectarian ties oe An 

reddy in the tide of events is adding loose accretions to 
dead monstrous mass; itself floating down the areal 

_ breakers and inevitable echisra. ph 4 
At this day, as in all past time, every variety and - 
religious belief obtains among men. Every faith 
sits mita orthodox, its heretics, its 2 
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What is the soul’ # power over the physical creation and its en- 
pacity of being affected by it? What is its connection with 
other mental beings in the human and spiritual spheres ? W hat 
are its relations to time and space, and to the principles and 
facts of the universe? These questions are now coming up for 
investigation. It is not to be expected that they will be grasped 
in their whole scope. That would exceed the compass of human 
thought. This is equally true of all science. They are still 
questions involved in the very simplest matters of faith and 
everyday duty. They cover the whole ground of theology. They 
each refer to the relations of the human soul. They all resolve 
themselves into that question, What is man spiritually?’ or, 
rather, it comprehends them all. 

As has been said, those whose province it has been deemed to 
mold the world’s theology, in attempting to answer this ques- 
tion heretofore, have not proceeded in à manner sanctioned by 
a rational philosophy whose corner-stone is facts, The more 
extraordinary developments that have occurred in the depart- 
ment of mind, have been almost universally referred to causes 
beyond human control, and equally beyond human ken. Hence 
we may judge how poorly qualified men have been to reason 
calmly and decide rationally in view of such developments. 
Startling facts have shown themselves under varying mental 
phenomena, in all times, not éxcepting the present. These facta 
have been presented to the world under auspices so unfavorable 
that they prove 6f comparatively little use. They are facta, 
whith, depending upon a true or false appreciation, will attract 
the mind to true or false religion—or, worse than either, repel 
it from all religion. They are such as arrest men’s sttention, 

excite their ‘wonder, perhaps alarm their fears ; hut, for the most 
part, ledd them to charge the marvel to God's inecrutiable ways, 
or otherwise credit it to the devil. Thus, acégunts of mental 
phenomena, when delivered to the world and transmitted to pos- 
terity, go forth with sich a mixture of fact and fable, of actual 
events and highly colored narrations, 6f the plausible and the 
absurd, that while some blindly believe and attribute everything 
to the others as blindly make a sweeping denial, 
and p * in toto tmpossible. 
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j the merely natural, according perfeetly with men- 
ich demonstrate the reality of much which the 
deem absurd. Mind has been practically treated 
ion, t unreal of all things. Systems 
shounded—sy stems founded in theo- 
remind us of so many scap-bubbles 
r from the bowl of the chils pipe. A 
follows each in its ascent, till à breath 
and lo! another is ready. Investigations 
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== as passed since a prominent 
“understood. half century has passe ional brethe 
e out of practice by his . 1 8 

n, for advocating the doctrine that, insanity Je. 0 b 808810 
i 3 ebral disorder. ` The idea of 4 p in n 
ed by cer 1 i fot at an end. are 

A i not yot a 3 í 
—yea, of patriarchal omg 0 ulpits to prove that maniacs 
occasionally —— devils The opinion is soberly stated 
2 — ae derum tremens conjures u tormenting 
and defended, K Baring Wall. Divine inspiration ceased 
‘fiends ake the pit o ` commune no more with men. In- 
long ages agone. Good ang 
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very thought; bad angels fillthe heart with 
4 u so instances we 
nebenan o 


with lies. : E 

are warned in horror not to practice the 

„as being the identical heaven-daring 

which the guilty under Moses’ law “ died without mer- 
regard to that state of mind in Which the soul seems 
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es for knowledge, it is still looked upon as a super- 
at s peculiar to primitive'times, or as being otherwise 

ed d agents, and limited to arbitrary interpo- 
the extreme of presumption to talk of the 
„as though man could penetrate the veil 
gaz of mortals from the sacred mysteries of 
ught downright blasphemy to expect a 
vist universe of God's, outside the 
tain consecrated pale. Men forget 
Who search their meaning, “the invi- 
creation of the world, are clearly 
things that are made, even His 
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ng are at this day undergoing a 
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1] think will gain a more rational 
te ve: Is not inspiration the 


not attainable? Are they 
re they not the natural con- 
um cons titution? A science of 
up of facts, it is not rash to affirm, 
n the affirm ative. The undevi- 
i es d us to such a conclusion. 
apply the cause, and the pheno- 
d eflect are connected by law. . 
tabilit ol law is intuitive. It originates 
ar, as its reality originates every obliga- 
t have principles. Think of a 
sp ‘inciples determine his will, his 
reflect his mind, in which those 
ples must be, 
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intuitions, upon a plane superior to its ordinary | 


in man? Are these condi- 


the domain of ereation, upon 


receives title to in fee simple for a comm 
himself had brought it into being. Th | 
universe of physical and mental existence, which the cycles dl 
the future shall open to his mind, are even now in his 


tain conditions once be stated, and it is for ever named in tig 

1 ta 
3 5 supernataral ail hàs operated n unfavorably agil, 
a true understanding N this Whole eubject. Men have cithe. 
gone to the extreme of denying ihe le existence op ing 
ration, or to that other of defending ita miraculous nature. T 
latter view has induced a dread of investigation. The fog.” 
has been, “ what God has hid let not man search out. è 
phenomena have been observed with much the same kind of 4 
reasoning awe, once produced by sring physical phenome, 
As these were once thought inexplicable by any finite intelle, 
their only utterance to man, as he crouched in impotent terng, 
was, “behold and tremble!” They were 1 77 as special in 
terpositions of Jehovah, who scorns to Werk by rule, and to abia 
by an undignified adherence to fixed principles. Al ONsearg, 
able were the signs in heaven and earth—the meteoric Showe, 
the blaze of the comet. and the earthquake’s shock. The thus 
der was God’s voice speaking in sublime Nror to vile Morty, 
The lightning gleamed in vengeance from his unseen han, 
Have these agents mocked human scrutiny? Does any 
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occur among men, upon the examination of which, a divine 7 N 
hibition rests? The whole analogy of human discovery ia. 
swers—No! Kuowledge is the souls natual aliment: Natin 
does not make terrible displays to overawe research, nor beaut, 
ful displays to tantalize with insatiable longings, nor MYsterioy, 
displays to inflame curiosity, and then baffle investigation, Ty 
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race has been repaid a thousand fold for the dangers aud toils 
incident to extending the realm of Science, and applying the 
new creations‘of Art. None will be rebuked for profane bolg. 
ness, When inspired by love for wisdom. Venturous Franklin 
brought the message down to earth, that heaven deems him pro- 
fane who stoops in contented- ignorance—not him who climbs tg 
higher knowledge of the sacred mysteries of being, whether of 
matter or of spirit. The Infinite Father is not Jealous lest his 
children should approach too nearly the majesty of His om 
omniscience. What parent takes pleasure in the ignorance of 
his child? Ifthe prying curiosity of men needed a rebuke, why 
was the world not taught a lessen, once for all, on t 
that rash experimentor, who, while herven's artillery blazed ani 
roared above him, first snatched the bolt sparkling from its lofty 
forge? Instead of being blasted by his fearful prize, the author 
of the Promethean feat is honored with immortal renown. 
Another of earth’s elemental powers—the mightiest, the me 
dreaded, the least understood—has acknowledged man’s 
eignty, and humbled itself to any service, whether to 
instruct, or to aid the arts; to entertain the school-boy, or be. 
come the mess enger of nations. Another call is made upon the 
race, to observe, to meet, to embrace its destiny. Another sign 
is set up, to mark the march of human progression. Another 
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3 type points to the future, in which man will be rescued from the 


ignorance that makes him weak in his woes, by a knowledg? 
which shall new-create, and render him in his sphere omnipo 
tent. The goal that yesterday was far before him, he has lef 
asa starting point in the dim 


distance behind him. In no part! 
: which he enters, is he treated as d- 
intruder on Jehovah’s secret counsels. What he discovers he 
on heritage, as thoug? 
e elements of that vs 


possession 
What he has but just learned, was always offered to his accept 
More knowledge, higher experience, awaits his tardy 
The heaven he hopes for, he need not purchase with t! 
s of death. The hell he fears, is the torment he will ¥ 
ae i terms of life change not—“ Ask, and it shall be as 
ve shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto a a 
ating press, the railroad, the steamship, * 4 
è thousand amazing discoveries in Science id 
t, had by fresh stimulus, awakened a new 5} 
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within u man, to baha him still onward i in me career, were not ith, 
materials ha has combined, and the powers of Nature he has em- 
ployed, the same as now? So is it in the spiritual sphere. 
Every phenomenon observed among men is an invitation to in- 
vestigate its cause. Ignorance of that cause is our loss, or 
shame. According to all the analogies of the past, ignorance is 
injury. 

The relations of history, sagred and profane, and well estab- 
lished facts developed in our own day, point to a field of inquiry, 
concerning which, rigid examination will yet take the place of 
conjecture, and proof of assumption. It is a field which, though 
coming most nearly home to the mind, has been most neglected, 
and the neglect of which has been most disastrous to ‘the race— 
even the human constitution. Anthropology, the science of man, 
the whole man, has not been an experimentive science. It has 
been to the world little more than a name, I need not stop here 
with assertion. Thousands are witnesses to developments which 
prove the fact. The most ordinary empiric who lectures upon 
Human Magnetism, will furnish demonstration that this is so. 

lle will perform experiments upon a magnetized subject, of a 
character which beforehand would be pronounced miraculous. 
He will actually make a catch-penny'show of powers which the 
almost unanimous verdict of the religious, world limits to Divine 
inspiration, He will induce, artificially, a condition of the sys- 
tem, in which the subject, dispensing with the external media 
of communication, will read the present thoughts, and often even 
the past and future history of the near and the distant. He will 
play at pleasure by manipulation, upon every instinct of the 
mind, as the musician upon the keys or the strings of his instru- 

will pronounce this-witehcraft—a league with the 

s the truth of the proposition laid 

ws deplorable ignorance of his own 
flatly deny the occurrence of the phe- 
nother illustration of our proposition, 
tific basis of belief concerning the 
ons of man, that crowning piece of 
Thestudent of the divine works need 
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tions of law, it is not philosophical, from 
a supernatual suspension of law. We ought, 
n, to recognize a universal principle demand- 
ns onde a repetition of the conditions to 
ma. As we have seen, Omnipotence it- 
2 the eternal nor change the immutable. 
elf cannot vindicate’ infinite perfections i in the 
y itself has ereated. 
strated, that in one solitary instance the human 
itself consciously i in spirit-union with the heaven- 
and op its vision upon an experience which is as see- 
ing Him who is invisible. „ Has it ever occurred in che history 
“of the human family, that persons, while in the form, have 
reached a superior mental condition, in which, independent of 
the corporeal senses, they have communicated with other men- 
tal beings, embodied or disembodied? The almost universal as 
sent of the world will be the reply. Then, as a progessive being, 
man is obligated to inquire by what law, and thus add an abiding 
pillar to the edifice of his faith. As the subject now stands, it 


is very generally admitted, that, when separated from the body, f 
spirit communes intelligibly with sie It is further admitted, |, 


| _ that while in the body, 
interior world. * ¥ 
viewed as a thing co 


If on earth events occur, differing from. 


‘the highest exercise sof our interior and exter nal faculties—if it 
be, in fact, a superior state—then it is undoubtedly such as the 
race, as a whole, is approaching, and such as it must reach at 
some future period of its progression, when none shall say to his 
brother, Know ye the Lord—for all shall know him. Before 
this consummation can be attained, a science of man must be de- 
veloped-and added to the certainties of our classified knowledge. 
Then each will understand his neighbor, and can forgive his 
errors—himself, and can correct his own. He will then per- 
ceive that his destiny is in his own hands, He will then ac- 


z : 2 : > i vers: Ivovidence 
‘knowledge the impartial dealings of a Universal ! rovidence, 


Whatever privilege of condition any member of the human 
family may have enjoyed, we only fail of the same because 
the law of its existence is crossed. Our present low state is a 
vitiated one, wholly unnatural. The Jaw of any higher state 
once known, is known for all men and all time. A general re- 
cognition of this evident truth will prevent, in future, those out- 
breaks of fanaticism and delusion that have so afflicted the world, 
and which the supernatural theory of surprising mental pheno- 
mena alone can produce. 

It can easily be seen how supernaturalism, as a popular belief 
throughout the world, has directly promoted superstition and 
imposture. It will be found, almost without exception, true, 
where the multitude have been duped by some professed prophet, 
that the impostor begun his career at least, in the possession of 
some remarkable gift, as the specious foundation for his claim. 
It often happens, in the history of delusions, that their authors 
mingle the greatest sincerity and devotedness with ambitious 
intrigue. They have sometimes been, to a considerable extent, 
real seers. Yet, ignorant as they were of the source of their 
own powers, they actually imagined themselves miraculously 
endowed, and chosen to establish a new faith among men. Per- 
nicious national customs and popular principles are suddenly 
revealed to their minds in so odious a light, and the necessity of 
radical reform impresses itself so forcibly upon them, as to seem 
the solemn message of an angel. The flashing of a grand truth 
upon the soul, in contrast with the darkness dispelled, resembles 


an illumination breaking in from the bright heaven of heavens. 


It becomes at once the token of a special divine mission, the 
pledge of sublime success. Then the bias of natural character, 
and the necessities of the case, decide the man’s line of action for 


the accomplishment of his destiny. Mahomet, as an example, 


started out the deadly foe of a prevalent and deeply rooted idol- 
atry. He achieved a great reform. He gave an impulse to the 
progress of Mind, which, by the twelfth century after Christ, 
rendered the metropolis of Mohammedan faith the center and 
soul of the highest civilization, learning, and refinement, of that 
age. Some of the very first minds among the Christian — 


of this day admit, for the Koran, that its merits lie between the 
cavils of its enemies that it is mere imposture, and the claim of 


its friends that it is pure inspiration. 

Mormonism, even, is not without its “signs following.” True, 
these are explained in the very elements of Human Magnetism 
and Clairvoyance. Yet. to the disciples of the prophet, they 
are manifest miracles. The enemies of that faith who see with- 
out accounting for them on known principles of Nature, insist 
that they are wrought by Satanic power. The Mormon elder, 

oe magnifies his office in the exercise of his 
d apostolic gifts. Tic doloreaux and other nervous dis- 
e ties before the potent laying on of hands. Yet he is often 
erted in finding himself outdone. in his divine vo- 

y the powerful and practiced Mesmerist. An earlier 


. i ide sought to quench the first spark of 
n, i rising sect, în blood. The persecution would 


a er: against the devil. A pampb let is sold 

ir ng a published sermon of one of our most emi- 
preach in this city ; which pamphlet classes all 
under the comprehensive term 
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time has passed the ~ lords of creation 


ture. Investigation ig fate. Still worse—* he 


4 
when the couster-proof of genuine divine sairacies is possible. ment of finite powers erer 
No Aarons red can sallow all other reds. The devil bas the | to the projadiceuf rel n 
| i of the argument. His adversaries cammot e aal Bis spells . 
r break his charms Beelrebub takes quiet possession, and 
none cn cost him out. He laughs the miste to scorn: Any 
apostate fanatic „ can raige the prince of 4évils and all his imps 
by a word or a nod, whem the whole host Of apostolice successors 
and — “truth cannot lay! Then, again, those are to be | spirit =} t we 
l found who cannot be persuaded that these Wonders are wrought examples for which there is t 
by infernal agency- — they will become the dupes frequent occurrence of t 
a of some deluded or designing leader. Others will feel positive 
of their diabolical origin. There is no question. that, did Bot | 
mme days of witchcraft memory hold up before men’s minds its 
Jurid images of terror, they would re-enact those hellish trage- 
dies Again, imagined fends might be drowned, burned and | 
2 out of withered hags and ili-savored crones. Again, 
infatuated race might drag to the stake. for a crime in its 
— impossible, old men and maidens. , young men and children, 
en continents and islands, at Genera and Rome, iu Old England 
and New England. Reverente for religion under the superne- 
f L view would be no 82 safe-zuard spins such enormiities. It 
is well known how zealous the church. and especially the clergy. 
e . When pity 15 an instant quenchtd 
i Bs. conscience goaded them fer their weakness, | 
Took on Blood and tortures. 
in physical sciences a system of concla- Is 
facts and éstablich ed principles, how mach | As to Roman Catholic histery, recorded 
wal science. If physical existence is pervaded by oe from the year of grace 1, clear along the derio 
å harmony, how strong the probability that, spiritual to the ls ast day of the seamless coat of Frer 
Piso. If ali the phenomena of matter are traceable to | fathers and early martyrs witness, or are made to wi 
m laws, it is certainly not otherwise with the phe- most amazing prodigies. A) 
} of Mind. Each will: of course, be, governed in strict stands pledged to their Suthenticit 
ey with its intrinsic nature. The planets are not con- | miracles wrought by Christ’s 
their motions by the moral law, nor Mind, in its de- | counts it a small thing to rgice the d 
t. by material forces. > gs his success. Athanasius, J 2 
er operation mag seem to lie deep hidden in the i ianer | gastin, and who knows how ma 
of spiritual realities, yet their occult nature and their j galaxy of vouchers to similar 2 : d 
d working robs them not a titleof their necessary truth. | strange. In latter days the tendencies of 
1, discoverable, reliable meang are enternally requisite to are to discard belief in the supernatual origin of 
the capacities of spiritual beings as are air, light, mois- The sciences that weigh the planetary worlds. a 
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e, caloric. and the soil, for the growth’of the plant. Wen ture’s law-abiding process in all observed phenomena. are 


e Bou! is fned to assimilate its appropriate nourishment. the ing man a lesson. a . 

5 elements it demands are furnished, as the atmosphere we breathe | Mind has been struggling with a destiny Which was 3 88 
Be 3 to expand the lungs and purify the blood, In his eon and an enigma It has been able, in instances om ** 
b s with n as | partly to assert and to anticipate the desti iny beyond. * 
— 1 reaming ra: light upon the eye; to | facts have shown themselves, waiting to be accounted for. b 
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the vital tide in brute and d dividual proofs of universal principles yet 


erior life... have appeared, yet too often have given rise to generala 
| propositions with 4 nicious errors. The ground has lain almost fallow. * 


y any who donot held Cand with tares, which the polished plowshare of inves 
e begin, continue shall uproot and turn beneath the soil, to give Place to a bares 
rata be almost a test | fruitful in truth and good. Hitherto 8 fables hate p 
telligible. It is | ed for bona fide realities, in one division of the Ch ` 
screens them | even now thought to prove the sanctity of relics and the i 
our mission- nence of miraculous gifts in the true communion, In other n. 
i diseases by visions, the same have gone forth to the world, labeled “Iyi 
‘inklings and 8 and “the deceivableness of unrighteousness” 
stian stranger history of every ecclesiastical organization abounds in r® 
Vet so long as | tions of wonderful providences and divine dealings with the l. 
ot, on the score | man mind. And outside the nominal church, in every city ™ 
den — village, and we might almost say in every neighborhood, derer 
1 have been esteemed supernatural, arbitra! 
"ag ae terms will not always be ‘applied © 
They belong to the musty tomes of ancient 
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* are to * und abo. revere pors with Bos this day, we 
need men resolute enough to scan closely the ground they are 
galled to tread upon, Who will look the most venerable dogma 
fullin the face, to see whether it be a living reality or a mere 
rattling manikin. Matter has been long under examination ; 
Mind will quite as well repay critical study. . Indeed, the 
knowledge of the constitution of its material organism, if tho- 
rough, would include a knowledge ofits vitalizing spirit. That 
gained, superstition could find no element in the Mind, from 
which to derive its nourishment. Men would no longer smother 


their intuition in fright at their own singular experience. Men- 


tal disorder would be detected; as are the morbid appetites and 
-Man as a race would grow to |- 


deranged ection of the’ physical. 
possess symmetry of external form. The soul’s temple would 
be no more its dungeon, It would offer a transparent medium 
for truthful influxes. Thick darkness, relieved only by the 
ignis fatuus of delusion, would no longer shroud in darkness the 
chambers of the soul, echoing with deceptive voices. Its windows, 

without flaw or stain, would admit from the Sun of Righteous- 
ness rays direct, in which truth and love flow mingled down. 

Mists and gloom would give place to brightness and the wisdom- 
teachings of spirits ministering to heirs of, salvation. That is 


the true life, It is the life to which prophets, i in all nations and 


all times, have more or less distinctly pointed. It is that upon 
which the rapt vision of Isaiah and Jeremiah, of Zachariah and 
— — in part opened. It must result 


a wd faculties native to man. . It must 
i > duties.and business of life shall 

— ct bearing upon the improvement 
`h y of cach will work good to all, 
— Each will be most 
Joy.— [Herald of Truth. 
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ho new truths of God's Pro- 
— upon us to “ behold the fowls of 
ot, ne ither do they reap, nor gather into 
Father feedeth them.“ He but re- 

of Nature to the truths of God's paternal 

s th it “not even a sparrow falleth to the 
Father's weiten and when he would have 
of t the field.” And so the truth, that good 
ms of real goodness, the only test of real 
declares in the words, “ by their fruits ye 
is no new truth, just revealed, but an existing 
the nature of things, a truth which Nature 
ches and illustrates, as Jesus himself indicates 
205 men gather grapes of ‘thorns, or figs of 
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f fresh and living, 

g 0 ne , Character, and Will, as manifested through 
— — of God and Nature,and nothing more, 
2 concealed and mysterious. —{Richardson’s Toa 
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CLEAR THE WAY. 


BY OHARLES MACKAY. 


Men of thought! be up and stirring 
Night and day. 

Sow the seed—withdraw the curtain— 
Clear the way! 

Men of action, aid and cheer them, 
As ye may! 

There's a fount about to stream ; 

There’s a light about to beam ; 

There's a warmth about to glow ; 

There's a flower about to blow : 

There's a midnigt blackness changing 
e 3 Into gray. 

Men of thought, and men of action, 
Clear the way! 

Once the welcome light has broken, 
Who shall say 

What the unimagined glories 

Of the day? 

What the evil that shall perish 
In its ray? 

Aid the dawning, tongue and pen ; 

Aid it, hopes of honest men; 

Aid it, paper—aid it, type— 

Aid it, for the hour is ripe; 

And our earnest must not slacken 

6 a Into play. 

Men of thought, and men of action, 

Clear the way ! 


Lo! a cloud’s about to vanish 
. From the day; 
Lo! the right’s about to conquer— 
Clear the way ! 
And a brazen wrong to crumble 
Into clay. 
With that right shall many more 
Enter emiling at the door. 
With the giant wrong shall fall 
Many others, great and small, 
That for ages long have held us 
For their pray. 
Men of thought, and men of action, 
Clear the way ! 


4 NAPOLEON’S PROPNECY. 
We are not disposed to treat prophets with respect. They 


n so every good tree bringeth forth good fruit” are impostors of the worst class, and deserve a kicking. Yet, it 
Truth Truth, the thing that is ever old happens occasionally that things which are predicted actually 
He revealed the truths of | occur, and when this is the case, ignorant individuals incline to 
a belief in the power of some men to foretel events. The follow- 

ing, however, is a remarkable prophecy of Napoleon, being a sup- 
pressed passage from both the French and English editions of 
„ ‚—· wa as by 


hs of amimeney — London Standard. 
N ; 


nder the m the present time,” said the Empe- 
as we stood viewing the sea from 

12 the road. “the whole European system 
7 mwil) suceced Revolution until every 

i with its individual rights, Depend 
pe will not long submit to be governed 
reigns, these aristocratic Cabinets. 
g the Order of Nobles in France. 


* 


Were fast into vi 
remains —— —— to 


NIVERCGLUM AND 
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f sert their rights to a sharein the ve Gi ernments. -This | encrusts the sides of Etna and Vesuvius the mest Adiicions vies 
f will be the case even with the B of Russia. Yes, Las Casas, | is obtained, so shall the lava of which I speak — be the 
you may live to see the time, but I shs din my grave, | only soil'in which the * of liberty will take firm and perm 
when that colossal but ill-cemented empire will be split into as nent root. May it flourish for ages! Yon, perhaps, onhe 
| many Sovereignties, perhaps Republics, as there are hordes or these sentiments str * and unusual ; they are mine, however. 
| tribes which compose it. ; "| I was a Republican, but fate amd the opposition of Europe mate 
ie After a few more reflections on thé future prospects of Europe, me an Emperor. I am now a speetator of the future 
E his Majesty thus continued: “Never was a web more artfully | — 
ft woven over a nation than that horrible debt which envelopes the — OF OP 
| people of England. It has been the means of enriching the aris- FREEDOM OF OPINION. 
tocracy beyond all former example in any Country, while it has. ni * 


at the same time, insured as many fast and powerful friends td M«s*™ 
the Government, as there are individuals who receive interest hard fo 
for that money so extravagantly squandered to crush liberty in | the more tangi 
other countries. Even that must have an end; some accidental | HETS Pert 
will ignite the combustible mass, and blow the whole sys- been 2 class ite, 
tem to the de it this mighty debt was due to foreigners, | means of the same me 112 A 
ose cunning islanders would not bear the burden an hour, but | . Plxituad and temporal ı 
id, on some pretext or other, break with their ereditors, and | our own land this cl 
pat their credulity ; but they owe the money to individuals °° °°¥° it as a 
hhemselves, and are, therefore, likely to enjoy the plea- | Jer as 1 r as other coerci 


: their object. they 


a the interest for some generations tò com. 1 
. debt. These Bourbons think to maintain 1 3 ** 
emselves on my throne, by borrowing largely of the present 4 —— * 0 
wation, in order to lay heavy taxes on the next, and all fu- | . a e s 
a, are ones. But I know the French people too well to suppose that POTET °* a word N 
” puch a system can be long tolerated. I know that, they have too | POMS: and the very fin 
ural affection for their offspring to entail upon them a l ä — 2 * 
ilike that of England, however artfally incurred. ten! “Freedom of opinion, 
American, is seized 


A 


glish for invading them, and for the restoratién f adangerous iOS „£ 2 a 3 = Pe 
€ cour des imbecilles” who now insult them. They will, | he claims to use his right of inheritance. not only to think fredy 


$, make comparisons between them and me, they will but to speak freely; and as the°contrast between 


mer of her territory. Such comparisons will not befavor-| "im into quiztness!? ee om. SNARE, 
Bourbons. The French will cast them and their debt into a passive state by threatening him with a fad nemz’ A 


Ag: shoulders, as my Arabian would any stranger who | this is the system of tactics used by men who boast that they att 


E eated on the throne amid the acclamations of the people. What is American freedoń of opinion? The 
he be not, France will go back to a Republic, for no other hand | to one party and cne church! 

l dare to seize a scepter which it cannot wield. The Orleans | allowed to exercise his own judgmet 
_ Branch, though amiable, are too weak, have too much of the other to him the good points of l 
Bourbons, and will share the same fate if they do not choose to | that portion of the creeds of 4“ à 
ive as simple citizens, under whatever change takes place“ fhis mind as most consistent with his ¢ 


Fere the Emperor paused a few moments; then waving his but he must agree to swear by the fallacies. a 
J band, he exclaimed in an animated tone, his dark eye beaming | of one particular sect or party, ar Prepare to b 
with the enthusiasm of inspiration, France, once more a Repup-| wrath of all. 


p: lic, other countries will follow her ezample—Germans, Prussians, Itis truly deplorable to see 2 set of men gifted by Hear 


_ Poles, Italians, Danes, Swedes, and Russians, will all joi in| with powers of thought and impulses for action, minds to cat 
the crusade for liberty. They will arm against their Sover- | ceive and tongues to give conception utterance, bind themselves 
eigns, who will be glad to make concession of some of their | like slaves to the opinions of @ being frail and mortal as tæ 


23 1 over them as sub- selves—as liable to error and as prone to prejudice: ess 
—— em Rep sentatiy Chambers, and | to declare the right and exposé the wror 

ves Cons onal Kings possessir e limited power. | what the autocrat of their party! 

ceire s d ath-blom—like the thick their church may utter. Partie 


iret r of truth should not always be utter 
gere heel of | politic, but, in our opinion, the d 


. the i apetus will resolved so to express ourselve 
l be acceler- | We will be no slaves to the meres 
art of their any other sect, but while we ai 
they ~al truth, and in the advocacy of WS! 
doctrines, we wìll hold ourselves at the 
the public mind to what we conteive to 
the tricks of those who labor to make th 
their counterfeit presentment of “freede 
Louis Reveille. 


ee ——-—-—-— — 


41 & > empi 
Cicero told his son that amusements ought — N ae 
like sleep; which, if used to ces become daneus ges 
st | instead of reviving the powers of the mind 
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Original Communications. manifestation, and through that, ite fruit, a true state of human 

society. f ’ r 
er TETE E i —_ : The great body of mankind guided and directed by the blind 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF TO-DAY. theology and philosophy of the Past, are inclined to oppose, 


obstruct and retard this onward progress as much ag possible, 
wandering in darkness, ignorance, and disorder, with the back 
to the light, seeking by competition, strife, and antagoniem, for 
peace and unity—seeking in filth and deformity, for purity and 
beauty. If men ‘continue to seek thus, they may and will find 
at last, but perhaps as ignorantly and unexpectedly as the Jews 
found a Mesiah, More light-—more truth—more knowledge is 
what we want—is what we seck—and a concert of action, to 
live the life, as well ag to embrace the faith, of a true Brother- 


Ir is by no means singular that the new philosophy which 
shadows forth a brighter day, indicating our connection in thig 
physical sphere with a succeéding spirit life, should meet with 
strong and stubborn opposition from the tardy and conservative 
world. of mind. The prevailing theology and philosophy of 
this age is the ultimated development of principles, once new 
and strenuously epposed, but which contained more truth and 


light than the conservative world was prepared for at the age Kood l 
of their discovery. But they have nearly developed theinselves, Cenesco, Wisconsin, March 20th, 1842. 
completed their circle, and finished their destiny. The evident 8 —— 


signs which this age bears of a transition, show -plainly that 
they must now give way to a new system—containing as PEBSEES FROM THE WELL OF TRUTH. 


greater circle contains the less—all truth and light which. is 
Within its sphere; thus rendering useful the little truth which 
past ages have discovered, and embracing in its wider range all 


Syte is the essence or being, in contradiction to the form, or 
appearance: . g. Man's spirit is used as something different and 
distinct from his body or form. So the spirit of a law is distinet 
from its letter or form—the spirit, or meaning, or idea of a book, 
from its language—the spirit of a mind, or liquor, from ite body, 
or liquidity. The Eternal Spirit of Nature, from Nature iteelf, 
the flowing, plastic, created form of the Spirit. 


knowledge contained in former systems. 
If the coming age with its new philosophy shall succeed in 
securing general happiness, by establishing harmony and unity 
in our moral, social, and political relatibns with one another, it 
will accomplish what formal Christianity and civilization have 
she , but. never practiced—long taught in faith but 
life—nor indeed could it be, for the clergy 
blind leaders of the blind” ‘The world has 
through every e, and rapidly in the ; 
C aiaga but v ay * The Spirit is, in itself, without form; yet it always wills 
livinity, and spirituality.) has been cut shapes and forms to express itself—or may rather be ealled 
with the face backward, and even forming than formless. 
the eyes bandaged, for they would not All matter is form. In other words, all matter is merely the 
It can hardly be righted without | expression which the spirit makes of the idea of extension. 
m its hold on the great body of humanity, , ; f 4 ve > 
nil to go forward in perfecting —— feaj 8 h prag or form, implies change—that is, gives rise to 


3 B Ri * 1 | The soul, were it form, would be not eternal, but subject to 
pier „hs x 


— ey itually, of life, light, liberty, and purity, | = se 2 — words, be liable to corruption —to 
impelled by Love, acting by Will, and nennen y- 


And thus, in all cases, we separate that which we call the es- 
séntial nature, the property, the idea of a thing, from that 
which appears as the thing—and of which the property, or es- 
sence, s¢ems to be causative. 


sdog Ifthe soul, or spiritual nature, was not the forming power, 
ee Uist our ‘earth is, composed doubtless | but form, in its essence, nature, or the variety that flows from 

ough a long period of successive and continually pro- the one great Spirit, could have no existence—and man would 
res and changes, before it could produce and sustain remain the prey, and the sport of the changeable, destructible 

form, a vegetable. And science as well as reason | nature of itself—that is, of time and space. 

at a long time was occupied in the process of pro- Spirit then forms, without being formed, wille without being 

Feproduction, growth and decay, before the veget- willed, causes without being caused, materializes without being 

al „could develop. either the flower or the fruit. matezialized—while form is ephemeral, flowing changeable, 

Lite in its lowest form is produced in the vegetable kingdom, powerless, mechanical, and caused. i 

and the flower is che highest development or the true theology | Then soul is primitive, form derivative—soul is eternal, form 


¢ kingdom, eprresponding to the spiritual development of | ap} * 5 os * sal, fo 
2 in its earthly sphere; and by and through the fruit form is vari v * . — soul is 1, 
is its death or transition to a new and higher manifestation of : ariety—soul : 


its existence. It required a long time for the earth, through the 
medium of vegetable productions, to produce ey animal king-| _ i 
dom; the simplest type of which exhibits in the lowest —  -* 
sensation, 4 Be hehe type being man, exhibits in its 2 Tunere is a mighty Oneness to my eyes, 

and simplest degree mind or spirit, which is the ‘flower, of the ied. In all the show of earth, and sea, and skies, 


rer. 


animal kingdom, the specimens of which, as yet correspond only ò An all embrace in blissful unity, 
| nene, Man, Aud blend in love—and all in One agree. 


now just . fter passing through the age of civil That blends me with all things beneath the sun, 
hich will bes ae F Shas may 20. ee Eee pe Vhich t dawns, while every rolling sphere 
which wi TE ) Guided, gor 1 eee feel, his call to Oneness hear. 
"jmi T ria. l pe It is, in beauty strives to dress, 
Dr with sweet music calls to its caress; 


the only animal on this earth that ring forth a flower, is but Aad, f Inm a part, then lives the Mighty One, 
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go out alone among strangers, and they would recognize God's 
mark of integrity upon the brow, and the pure and good would 


AID sympathize with us as two angels might fraternize at once on meet- 

JAL PHILOSOPHER. ing, though born at the opposite poles of the Universe. We 

wedi — might not acquire wealth or outward greatness, but all needful 
8. B. BRITTAN, EDITOR. things ‘would be added to us. Angels from the high heavens 


he, would come and minister, Whispering divine words of peace and 
~NEW ‘YORK, SATURD AY, , APRIL 39, 1848. blessedness, Nature would open for us her seeret treasuries of 


PPP —- | wealth and libraries of knowledge. Each sense and faculty whe. 
THE GREAT ERROR OF OUR AGE. ther of body or of soul, would bea minister of perpetual delight. 
Each one of life's unavoidable misfortunes and trials, would leave 
0 Tue Men of this Age commit a fundamental error in the|a blessing as it sped away, arching a rainbow oyer the dissolving 
l outset of their career. They bend all their endeavors in the | storm. The kingdom of heaven would be within us, and around 
struggle to change the evil circumstances around them, and to- us the tranquillity of Paradise. Life would be a divinely acted 
tally forget, for the most part, the evil circumstances within them. | tragedy, commencingin the Eden morning of a youth, all fra- 
Men tell us they are engaged in bettering their condition, but | grant with piety and love—going forth in its noontide to a heroic 
unconsciously they are uttering an enormous lie. They are | conflict with wrong and vice and evil—ending with a Christ-like 
making their conditionworse every hour; their last state is triumph on the night clad heights of age, with the easter n skies 
worse than their first. Even if all their schemes prove prosper- | all glorious with the dawning day of heaven. 
us, they are only altering the condition of the appearances) What though we should not have wealth to leave for co lleges 
around them, neglectful entirely of the realities within. There and hospitals aud libraries? The legacy of a life of goodness is 
is an aching void within almost every bosom—a troubled sea of the best inheritance we can leave our race. Girard's College, 
unsatisfied desire. Look closely at men’s faces as they pass | | Astor’s Library may be well; but the living seed of truth and vir- 
vou in the street, and they are traced all over with the hiero- tue, sown in the genial nts of man, outweighs them in perma- 
of agony and trial; and look into the very soul and “ae value. The statues, and paintings, and temples, and palaces 
find it scarred ak burned as if by fire. Analyze | of ancient and modern time—the classic wealth of Palmyra, and 
ves, and you find them striving for the gratification of Rome, and Athens—the eloquence and genius that have made ten 
ide, for gold and power wherewith to win the homage | thousand names immortal better that all of it should »perish 
y, the caresses of the beautiful the things that steep than the life of Jesus and his character of manly virtue should 
uses in delirium, but eneryate and degrade the soul. | be lost. Nay, all of them shall perish, the breakers of the solemn 
2 where we should end. Instead of seeking’ the | Past shall sing their requiem, the temple shall crumble, and the 
om of Heaven, the life of indwelling purity and virtue | ancient eloquence and song moan away like a dying dirge above 
t, and then going out in our calm and beautiful integrity to | them ; but the memory of that one character shall remain in ever 
Win the desirable things of earth by patient industry and well- during influence: it cannot die. So we each of us, however poor 
ging, we seek the outward wealth in the outset, and thus culti- | and humble, may confer on humanity a perennial benefaction, an 
l e habits of life and modes of action which prevent us from ee boon: a life of goodness we can all live, the memory 
i 2 attaining true wealth, true enjoyment. Most of us at the age of that life we can leave behind us, and its influences shall be 
when we begin to Sse unrestrained control of ourselves, are | never lost. 
morally and physically diseased. Our training, our pen eet But alas! what lives do welive? What memories do we leave 
our association, our habits, our modes of action, have been | behind us? What influence do we cast into the world? We 
wrong. Our Moral Natures are weak, our consciences dormant, | begin life wrong. We seek first sensual gratifications. When 
our strength and energy of spirit but nominal. Our jipa these pall on the diseased appetite, we seek power, we aspire after 
systems are loaded with either hereditary or acquired disease, | elevation, and when this loses its charm, we grow avaricious and 
and many of the passions in a condition of delirious activity.] seek forgetfulness in the alcoholic 1 of gold, and when 
Circumstances are wrong within us. We need education both | these have done their work, we rush into irritable indolenee with 
f of body and soul. The body needs restoring to ee. dnd a body festering with disease, with a memory pictured over with 
~ the soul to moral sanity. the damning deeds of iniquity, with affections dormant, anda 

Now, did we pursue the natural order, we should endeavor by | soul that seems on the verge of extinction likea fallen star. Hard. 
Obedience to physical and moral law to restore ourselves to | hard is it for us to become pure and good and loving, to enter the 
health; to calm the fevered passions, to cool the fevered brain, | kingdom of heaven when our habits and characters have hardened 

to quiet the delirious propensities, to destroy the deceitful lusts. | in the mold of sensuality. If saved, it is yet so as by fire. Ea- 
ature contains the remedy for all diseases, and by consulting | sier is it for the retired speculator to build a Grace Church or 
1 ssive teachings and obeying her just requirements, | Church of the Pilgrims, than to make his body a living temple 
1l gradually make the body beautiful and perfect—more for God’s spirit of purity and beneficence to dwell in. Easier by 
atifu] ul and perfect than flower or bird, because higher in cre- | far to become a shaven monk than a holy and Christ-like man. 
ion’s s seale—we should calm the troubled passions till they | Easy is it to hire a sleek priest to preach to the people, fur ea- 
estored to their natural quietude—the lion, and lamb, sier than to counteract the influence of hard heartedness 
posing ae RR high facul- | and il td he has cursed the world with, as his last be- 

ers of virtue, and quest. 

It is well for us to remember that no change of external cir- 
cumstances can benefit us, unless we are right within.. The 
change from poverty to wealth is a curse to the madly insane 
man. Physical and moralregeneration, the bringing of the body 
tnto harmony with Nature and the soul into unity with God, can 
alone enable us to overcome circumstances of outward evil, or 
rightly use circumstances of external g good. Nay, we cannot toil 
‘successfully for even Social Reform, until we are ourselves re- 


formed anew in the likeness of the Holiest and Best. 
eee ee T. I. II. 
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Tu BROTHERHOOD AT CINCINNATI. 


Tun pending trial of Mr. Pascal B. Smith, of Cincinnati, on 
a charge of insanity, has disclosed some singular and most pain- 
ful facts concerning the delusions of Clairvoyants, Which we have 
previously been aware of, and which, obligations to privacy 
peing now removed, we hasten to lay before our readers, 

J.T. Mahan, a young man then employed upon an Ohio River 
steamboat, excited great interest in Cincinnati, about three years 
ago, from his wonderfulpowers of Clairvoyance and Magnetic 
sympathy. His organization being very impressible, he passed 
readily into the magnetic trance, and, in that condition, exhibited 
all of the singular faculties of mental vision commonly manifested, 
such as reading with closed eyes, beholding objects in distant 
places, and reading the unspoken thoughts of those near him, 
He also manifested great aptness in detecting diseases in the 
human system, and prescribing appropriate remedies. This last 
fact being known, he passed into the employment of Dr. Curtis, 
the President of one of the Medical Colleges of Cincinnati; and 
is said to have been quite skilful in the cure of diease. After- 
ward he left Dr. C., and took up his residence in the family 
of Mr. J. P. Cornell, of that place, a gentleman of keen powers 
of analysis and of unblemished character, then engaged in legal 
practice. Mr. C. had for several years been pursuing a course 
of examinations into the Magnetic Phenomena, and made use of 
Mahan’s singular powers for the purpose of extending his re- 
searches. In conversation with one of our associates, who was 
recently in Cincinnati, and made himself familiar with the affair 


nd 


em of Physical and Intellectual Science 
iven by Mr. Davis, and agrecing with it 
ough varying somewhat in particulars, 
‘ornell states that he was a modest and 
xh iting great gentleness, amiability and 


perio May 1846, meetings were held at the Kem- 
Church, for che free discession of the great Religions 
juestions. Rev. Messrs. Gilmove and Boucher, Mr. | 
Watt and other eminent and good men, met from | 
ie disputed subject of Theological Science. Mr. 
in the habit of attending these meetings, and 
jke in them. The result of these interviews was 
r of most worthy men became warmly attached to 
and conceived’the idea of forming a Christian Com- 
“They resolved to dedicate their property, “cach to 
the other and all to God to form an Agricultural Association 
—to establish a place of business in Cincinnati, where merchan- 
dize should be sold at a small per centage, in order to place more 
comforts within the reach of the consuming classes, and to pub- 
lich s Magazine devoted to the elucidation and discussion of the 
great subjects of Spiritual and Social Science, Their objects 
Were—first, to place themselves in circumstances where all facil- 


ities should be afforded for the culture of the physical and moral | 


nature for natural improvement and spiritual progress; becos 
to conduct business on the highest principles of Christian 
and thus.chow men how to live the true life and serve G 


a ip’ iy, 
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purpose of endeavoring to arrive at definite |. 


sity, | vider in | 
45 s * 


SOPHER, | 


— 


SAD: 


| promise of usefulness and success, They finally purchased r 


beautiful domain, on tho Ohio River, crete edifices on a largo 
scale for the purposes of their agricultural community, and built 
a large store in Cincinnati for the uso of their business firm, 


The Brotherhood was composed of men of all classem and avo 
cations, They had not comploted a definite form of organization, 
but the duty of mutual protection was thoroughly practiced, as 
well as definitely understood, ‘The moat noted mon among them 
were Mr, J, V, Cornell, a lawyer in high standing, a may of high 
character, and of keen intellect Mr, John O, Wattles, noted 
for his great purity of life and hig enthusiastic and aelf-sagrificing 
labons on the Anti-Slavery and other terme Mr II, AJ, (file 
more, a clergyman of the Wesleyan Church, a man of large for- 
tune, eminent for hig integrity and benevolence, and of a mugu- 
larly guileless and unsuspecting nature—Mr. L, A, Hine, Editor 
of the “Herald of Truth? one of the most ugright and freo- 
spirited men in the West—and Mr, Pascal B, Smith, a retired 
merchant from New York, a man advanced in years and much 
diseased in his physical nyétem, but esteemed for hia cn en- 
tious fidelity to his convictions of Right. Several of the moat 
distinguished men in the Western States were connected with 
them, but did not publicly identify themselves with the move- 
ment—waiting a definite organization. 

‘The property of the Brotherhood was large—amounting to 
more than $200,000, The financial affaires were managed by 
Messrs. Smith, Cornell, Gilmore and Porter, This last men- 
tioned individual passed the association, claiming to be worth 
$20,600, but it is said, in reality, he wae merely an agent doing 
business for a New York house, and was insolvent at the time 
Mr. Gilmore’s name waa used on account of his high character, 
but he took little part in financial operations, being unfitted 
from his unsuspecting pature for business affairs. A hese gen- 
tlemen, after consulting with Mahan, invested large sums in real 
estate, hoping from its advance to realize a eum of money saffi- 
cient for the purposes of the Association. Vhe moneyed men of 
the Brotherhood had the exclusive charge of its business affairs. 
Vhe majority of members had little or no definite knowledge of 
them, and pursued their accustomed dvocations, waiting the 
time of action. 

One of the gentlemen in the business house had conceived the 
idea of accumulating property through Clairvoyance, for the pur- 
pose of concealing his insolvency. He succeeded in attaching 
Mahan to him, by costly presents, by pampering him with luzu- 
ries and accustoming him to the vices of fashionable life, 
Vhrough Malan he probably succeeded in privately persuading 
Mr. Smith that the powers of mental vision were unerring, and 
that communications were made through him from higher worlde 


‘Vhese three persons thus acting in concert, had the pecuniary 


affairs of the Brotherhood mainly under their contro! Mr, 


‘Cornell acquiescing since their purchases were made with great 


prudence, and Mr. Gilmore taking little interest in the proceed 
ings—being engaged in various efforts of benevolcace 

In November last, Mesers. Cornell and Smith, together with 
Porter, visited Wisconsin. It became known that 
of mental vision made him a most desirable ad- 
sa affairs, and à number of speculators offered 
annum for his services in that capacity. The 


remain with 
During the 
gratified 


ie 


powers 


of the funds of the association. 
concealed the true condition of 
„ Their buildings at Clermont 
fresher in the Ohio, and seventeen 
so dangeroas'y Im- 


powledge of the 
the main contro! 
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At length the Brotherhood began to suspect the true condition 
of aifairs, and called a meeting of investigation. The opinion of 
the meeting was, that Mahan, sympathetically influenced by a 
person before alluded to, had succeeded in deceiving Mr. Smith 
very fully, and others to a certain extent. All connection was 
severed between the Brotherhood and the individuals alluded 
to. The financial affairs were placed in a train of speedy ad- 
jastment. Efforts, though unavailing ones, were made to con- 
vince Mr: Smith of the fallacy of Mahan’s statements, and to 
save him from the delusion under which he was laboring. The 
views of the Brotherhood concerning Spirituality and the extent 
to which the Mental Vision of Clairvoyants might be relied on, 
were carefully placed before the public, and a condition of great 
Unity obtained amongall concerned, and all interested continued 
on with a calm confidence of ultimate success. 

The integrity of the Cincinnati Brotherhood cannot be ques- 
tioned. The members, with perhaps two or three exceptions, 
were most upright and benevolent men. Their idea was a grand 
one, and will yet be realized. Mahan’s mental vision at one 
time was very great, but his system became affected by his pri- 

| vate habits, and thereupon sympathetic influences from a design: 
ing person made his statements, while in the magnetic trance, 
the mere echoes of that individual’s wishes and desires. Very few 
of the members of the Fraternity had a personal knowledge of 
M. as a Clairvoyant, and when the character of his statements 
became known, the result was an instantaneous detection. We 
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the past extent and of the causes of his present loss of mental 
vision, at a future time. ; ; 


oe AN INQUIRY. 


~——; 


\ cil * 
i Tus following note was received some time since. The article 
ed to by our correspondent, was written by a friend whose 
ver is given below. Ep. 1 . : 


È Bro. BRTrTAN.— On page 72 of your paper is a quotation from 
Pappas Synodocon; I have heard doubts expressed upon the 
i; 3 oy ae I went to a learned gentleman, who rather doubted it, 
and wished to know the page of Pappus on which it was written, 
Er as this wouldisave him the trouble of searching the whole work. 
oo 735 C. Davis. 


f Axswer—lIf the learned gentleman, to whom Mr. Davis 
= Tefers, will state his doubts under his own proper signature, he 
is i have the original passage. He must be a very careless 
Be learned gentleman,” to overlook so noted a passage in Pappus. 
=- Meanwhile, to convince Mr. Davis that I have not been deceiving 
the public in this matter, I will refer him to authors who have 
i quoted it. See “Preface to the second English Edition of the 
2 Apocryphal New Testament,” pages 14, 15; also “Taylor's 


: TEA A age 432; “Bruce’s N. Tes. page 875, &e. Gs. 
ee A 2541008 PG wio Southport, Wisconsin, has 


wt region. May he be rewarded 
ke a brief extract from his let- 
2 le ‘Ep. 
to you, that your sheet is held in high esti- 
ip been: e acquainted with its contents. The 
alculated to, and indeed dogs captivate the 
race, who sees amid the faults, fol- 
to pity and little to condemn. All hu- 
and deal with him, as an isolated 
ing himself, and entirely indepen- 
| him. But how certain it is, that 
ual members of society, are the 
nd false institutions which ex- 
ly criminals. No man finds 
in in doing good. But how 
r existing circumstances and 
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` 
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ive our views of Mahan as a Clairvoyant—our opinion of 


nis ‘successful efforts to extend 


UNIVERCG@LUM AND- 


— — 


This Love is the true talisman which unseals the fountains of 
faith, and opens up the certainty of a glorious and triumphant 
future. Truth is harmony—truth must prevail, therefore har- 
mony in the human family must be obtained, and this cannot be 
done while men are fighting for creeds, and neglecting the true 
works of love. Before the influence of the sentiments you up. 
hold, creeds must melt like ice under a summers sun, and they 
are the real barriers which divide our hearts. 

I shall keep an eye to your interests in this region, satisfied 
that in so doing, in assisting the dissemination, of your faith anq 
doctrines, F am doing a real good to my fellows, 


Yours, C. L. 8. 
— -00 ——— 


AN ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 15 letters. 

My 15,3,5,1, 11, and 9, are an ancient character distinguished 
for wisdom and guardian care. 

My 1, 6, 7,11, 13, 6, a celebrated and once beautiful town of 
Italy, and a favorite country residence of the ancient Romans. 

My 9, 14, 15, 11, 9, a very subtle and diffusive spirit, celebra- 
ted for her many voices. 

My 25 8, 9, 12, 1, 6, a name of terror, very frequently held out 
by religionists to prevent people from uttering their convictions; 
but it is fast losing its force in these latter days. 

My 9, 3, 7, 12, 9, 8, 5, 10, 12, a title often applied to a certain 
profession, and one would think ironically from some specimens 
that we meet. 

My 1, 8, 7, 6, 11, 1, a beautiful dale and river of Scotland. 

My 9, 2,41, 5, 12, a large river of Switzerland and France, 

My 1, 8, 7, 9, 11, 5, 6, a river of Italy, distinguished for its 
very beautiful cascades, 

My 2,11, 15, 3, a name that awakes the sweetest echoes in the 
universal heart of man. 

My-15, 4, 13, 8, 1, 3, 12, 9, a ruler whose subjects have a won- 
derful development of firmness. 

My 10, 2, 13, 11,3, asurname of the goddess Ceres, which, from 
its signification, has generally been applied to women possessing 
beauty and simplicity. 

3 My 2, 11, 5, 12, an instrument for sharpening, recommended to 
all who are troubled with dulness. 

My 1, 2, 11, 9, a Scandinavian deity.. 

My 10, 13, 14, 3, a means by which the unfortunate but devo- 
ted Ariadne rescued her lover, the ungrateful Theseus from the 
horrible Minotaur—and something which you will want to lead 
you through the labyrinth of this enigma; so, when you find it 
you will please give an answer, remembering that my wuo.e is 
one of the most distinguishing features of the times—a something 
which, if you only take, will never take you in. G. 


— ee . — — 
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„THE Opp FRTO Ws Amuter: or the principles of Odd Fellowship 
defended; the objections to the Order answered, and its advanta- 
ges maintained, with an address to the public, the ladies and the 
Order. By D. W. Bristol.” 

We are indebted to C. G. Graham & Co, for a copy of this 
volume devoted to an exposition of the principles and practices of 
Odd Fellowship; an institution which is probably doing moreto 
lighten and remove the burden of human misery than any other 
institution in this country. 

The Amulet is beautiful in appearance, and from a cursory 
glance at its contents, we are satisfied it will be read with inte- 
rest and profit. 

C. G. Graham & Co., have recently established themselves un- 
der the most favorable auspices in the publishing and book bu- 
in ess, and are prepared to receive and answer all orders in their 
line with promptness and fidelity. All the cheap publications 
and lightand fancy goods, will be forwarded to any part of the 
United States free of postage. Address C. G. Graham & Co, 
30 Ann street, New Vork. 

———ů— —Bᷣ 9 —ͤ ͤ—ͤ 
A T. L. Harris will preach in Rev. Mr. Baker’s Church, 
Fourth-street, between Avenue B and C, on Sunday afternoon, 
April 30, at 3 % O clock. 
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SPIRIT * 


Poetry. i ee 
SS s : r - : Bat a SEER ara ne day, 

(Written for the Ce ana Syiritnal Philosopher.. or 1 ad 4 e 2 i 
——— : ACBES, en We COT F f 

EXTRACT FROM AN UAPOrLISARD POLN, ENTITLED f Bat it left 53 all sud hearted. 

THE INVOCATION Ak, we missed its presence bright, 

á w arn 6 6 £ 4 

AND THE vis FAITH As we journeyed on ont Way, 
tin y ! Wond ring why it left our sight, 


ET NELSON BROWN. In another land to stray. 
| Veara like pleasant creams have fown. 
Tus now stem the tide together, 
One by one the barks went down, 
In the dark and stormy Weather 
All alone we glide along, 
Bat Life's sky s. now Leas ſair 
For the mem ries round us throng, 
Taking ns where angels are! 


Trov all pervading God! All live in Thee! 
Each human heart throbs by the greater Hzazr; 
Each yearning soul of immortality— 
The mystic spirit-fame, of Thee a part 
Thou Bast the key of each frail mortal shrine, 
Whene'er thoa wilt, hence soars the wondrous spark divins 
Thou hast the keys of Narvzz By thy hand * 
Almighty, do all orbs in glory ro — 
Thou art the central Heart of all—the grand, 


Ab, the river's growing wide, 


While away we ewifter glide 
Where the winde no longer sleep. 
Soon the land will fade from sight, 
And the Occan storms be ours, 
Day will dwindle into Night. 
Gone will be Lifes summer boars. 


Thy thoughts gleam out from all thy wondrous laws- 
Their inner force shows forth their first and mighty Cause 
* * * * * — 3 r 


Where spring the tiny seżds to infant life, 


| 
i 
The mystic energizing pulse and soul! i Í And the current oh how deep? 


P ’ We will nobly bear our part, 
rain Though the winds may adverse be, 
‘Por we know a Fathers heart 
their sweet minetreley— Yearns to greet us Wer the sea. 

laughs the merry stream, Der the trackless waste we roam, 
n ite fow— By the storm and tempest driven, 
We are hastening toward home, 
i There to greet the loved in Heaven? 
New York, April, 1546. 


y SPIRITUAL BEAUTY. 


Arn there is a beauty of the spirit; mind in its perfect fowering, 
Fragrant, expanded into soul, fall of life and blessed. 


an athwart the brow of night— Go to some syaallid couch, some famishing death-bed of the poor: 
the Ang s giant roar, He is shranken, cadaverons, diseased there is here no beauty 
, ín thy subline and awfal power! of the body. 
i * ps 4 4 Never hath he fed on knowledge, nor drank at the streams of 
* * 9 a s science; 
lapse err He is of the common herd, illiterate there is here no beaaty 
ry lange . of the resson 
ed worlds, in awfal grandeur Bat lo, his ly eye is bright wi from heaven, 
e flaming chariots o'er their paths of light ; 1058 ayeye Diet ——— 
„ y every look it beameth praise, as worshiping with seraphs; 
roms the far center. to heaven's sparkling coasts, What honeycomb is hived upon his lips, eloquent of praise and 
guiding force is feiz by all the shining hosts! aer 
P March, 14. _ | What triumph shrined serene upon that clammy brow, 


What glory fickering transparent under those thin cheeks — 
| What beauty in his face!—Is it not the face of an angel? 


Terre. 


me Ee 
Written for the User um a Spiritual Philosophers 


j _ © THE VOYAGERS. aed fart — »A 

| INSORIBED TO MY BROTHER; n y INTELLECTUAL BEAUTY. 

5 - , BY THEODORE H. PRICE. t ‘aE a beauty of the reason: grandly independent of ex- 
Harry Voyagers were we, ite” Sheth from the windows of the house, shining in the man 


— Lifes placid wrem: 6 1 
Seven in ll with spirits h: je broad blank face of some misshappen dwarf 
Abs its e mow sli a dreams: S with glory, the brilliant light of mind: ` 
‘We sped : vi d him deformed? Intelligence is blazing on 


‘im his eye, and sweetness on his lip, and his 
glittereth with beanty : j 


hd 
5% 


a a s Nireus of the camp, a varnished para- 
and shapely, molded as the master-piece of 

abase have I noted crouching to the 
A 0 2 p Pra 


1 i — * 
B F, ra n * > 
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ee ‘ | pleaninny be! Ab, Massa Cont : 
Miscellaneous Department, Kime? et eee 
. ‘Thin information was repeated to the Commanhont 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN OLD CHIMNEY. smarting under the indignisy to which he had just . 
CHAPTER VIIL . «ah Hing with h wood wilt, We bine 
Never did there break a fairer morning than the next, The deve ob ak re ; 11 Hd 10 * * perre y — — 
mow had been followed by rain, which, congealing ns it fell, thet of th —— eo + Re Senay esc 2 
the place of refage. This manosuver, however, had the di 
had encrusted the whole for ent, and every particular shrub and | sired effect, The guilty brothers were Ain ted ints oneal 
tree, was one wide sheen of flashing ige; and na the sun rose, | though ide 4. d r . 
hough evidently chagrined, they yielded to the will Of thé 
the brightness was painful to the eye. Nothing could be more superior; but ena afterword showed that they . 
magnificent. All the gorgeous conceptions of oriental story, | an attempt to cross over n ewamp, KO a t0 roach the Ya g 
and of song, would have paled in the wide-upreading reful. retreat by following a #traight line; hut they gr entangled i 
gence, from Which haman vision shrunk blinded, Imagination, | the marsh, and were delayed wo long that they finally one 
herself, dropped her creative scepter at the feet of Truth, own the whole adventure, Lun pie 
herself vanquished by the splendid Keality, F, very olal As the ship parece out into the Maat iver, thé Indiani, Wis 
plant of the last year had put on holyday robes; and every | were somewhat indignant ot the niggardly spirit of f on * 
withered calyx wore its tiara of ice-gems, that flashed like visitors, who had given them no presente mt up a hong 
diamonds in the intense sun-beams, ‘The dried grasses shot mingled exultetion and contempt i i | 
ae Sut thelr glistening pointe, like fairy spears; and the gleaming! Meanwhile, Cornelius, attended by a faithful band of Iai 
ars waved to and fro in the morning wind, like the bright, ans, crossed over to Heawanhacky and, by a shorter pah 
en lance of gnome, or sylph. which the latter knew, proceeded to the wig Wait, in, orst w 
was astir with the earliest dawn, and making prepara- apprise Mongotuckesee of the probable attack. But Argali y 
3 getting his ship under way. He had been deen too sensible a man. and “nite too able a calboalator, to IT tek 
—— ne the evening before; a risk ; for, as it appeared, he did not moke another ating 
to suppose that they had informed | and very soon the scouts, whs had been stationed slong the 
f th > vb we position of the Fort, if not of the | coast to watch his motions, reported that the ship had befi the 
place of Emilie. The first of these fears was directly harbor. 
d; for they saw hia ship entering the harbor, and The conduct of Argall after the assistance he hal teamie 
iret toward Manhattan, The Commandant imme- from Cornelius, Mongotackece, and the Indians, appears ahasi 
ol his forces together, aud followed ; and he finally incredible, since he never manifested the least ray of gratitude 
home s little in advance of the ship; for Argall, being or acknowledgment, toward those to whom he was indetAcd, s 
ey with the harbor, dared not move so fast as only for his life, but for the såfety of his ship and friends 3 
done. Soon, however, he cast anchor below there is a certain class of minds who seem always to act npa 
came to land, He appeared much surprised at the impression, that an opportanity to oblige them, mut bs 
the little settlement, with ita stockade of rough | great favor to any one who is able to catch it; and. fe 15 1 
W be rent expected to find his captive there. | honor enough, without any waste of worda or kipánsss a the 
he instituted a close search through all the prem- | occasion. A heart with so little sensibility to the eau 
hic! Van Courtlandt, in order to show his entire inno- | heroism which had given bim life, in the face of perils be — 
or ward off the blame from himself, permitted—and even | awful, one would think must be the heart of a monster; and! 
? Pe the policy failed of its full fruits. The irri- | have an impression that if one comparen with this othes 1 
, foiled in his expectations, immediately pro- tures of his public career, they will be found to har th oa : 
ie formal possession of the Fort, and to demand the | character. ` | f 
of the chief magistrate, | Boon after the departure of Cornelius Scipio came aut, 
By what right do you make this demand 7” asked Van | dec to bie master’s side; for the old gentleman. wholly 
overcome by his late exertions snd anxieties, hæl fallen fas 
“B right, and in the name of the crown of England,” | asleep in bis large chair. The Negro put wood on be 
5 was the l reply. He then —— James | swept the hearth with a large turkey’s wing; ond then seating 
bad ma ñ grant of the land to the Karl by letters | himself on a low stool at hie master’s feet, he looked on the ad 
1 fore th arrira of the Dat of England, that the Scots long be- man’s face with an expression of deep and wnutterablé iove, . 
Eng ＋ Dateh bad established a colony; that the might have been the intensity of his gaze, and the though: whick 
r; and parchased the ht of the heirs of the Ear! | it uttered, that woke the sleeper for he started suddenly. sa 
; and henee the Eaglish had a legal claim to the i 


5 ws i 1 
2 


fizing hie eyes on the servant. said Fis, Seip! Ís thas you 
I thought that cursed Argal! bad returned; but cons home 
Scipio” He extended his hapd, and the dark one of the Negrs 
was immediately, and frankly, place! within it Scipio,” cm 
tinued Van Courtland, you are NOW à man 

Your noble conduct has been faithfully reported 

said that to your courage is, doubtless, owing the 

whole, as i in the frantic state of the sailors and pas engers the 
boat of Mongotucksee so would have been sunk from - -risding 
had not you been there, my brave boy, with another bost * 
as true and strong a heart as ever warmed human bosom 

ad Tes, Seip” he added with strong emotion ; * had it not ben 
for your doing, | should this hour have been childless, and 7 

hairs would surely have gone down in sorrow to the grave” 

Commandant drew the dark form of the servant to bis 
bosom ; for his deep gratitude overcame every other feeling, # 
he uttered: “God bless you, my boy! God bless % 

Then checking his emotion he added: ~ ‘Ig there any piace 
run- where you would rather live than here? Jf there is I will gine 
woot 9 — to go and live wherever you may choose” 

a moment the face of the Negro turned absolutely lind 


with emotion. Drawing close to his master’s ear, he # 


— 
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SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHER. 


i eee ae 
e be dead, now, Massa, no go back Africky. Nobody know large gazelle-like eyes for which the Indian woma 


«nobody lub him dere.” But his face brightened again, as 

yo continued: “Lib wid Massa Van—Lib wid Massa Con— 
Goin happy den, as day is long! Canny go way. Ah, Massa! 
$ Love is de strongest chain! Scip neber true slave till you make 

In free, 

And here let me add, that in this simple heart-burst of the 
or Negro, is the whole spirit of the great law of Right, as 
scted with the liberties of man. It contains within itself 
essence of all Social Philosophy. If thou would’st bind 
brother to thy intérest, cast about him the chain of Kind- 

make fast the golden links of Love—for they are stronger 
all other bonds; they are omnipotent over death itself ; 
and, in their very nature, wholly indestructible, 

In the course of a few days the beautiful Emilie was able to 
sar the fatigue and exposure of a removal to Manahatta; and 
she took possession of an apartment in the Commandant's cabin, 
ne of an entire new wing, constructed expressly for her 
that of Faunie, who was also an invited 

atly of the two young girls was fast 
ip, and they were seldom many moments 
dmitably calculated to supply each 
beautiful, but so wholly: different 


* 
* 


if 


‘high degree the vivacity and bril- 
; but there was, too, a something 
and spiritual beauty; which shone 
of her complexion, and seemed to 
y round every feature: and like a 
alabaster shade, it was softer, and 
ommunication with the outer 


blue, whose deep darkness 
In the evening they ap- 
day time they wore only the 
had a fawn-like grace of 
on of her face was tender, 
‘doe. This was occasionally 
è vivacity, wh 
ic of her manner, though it, 
aces which had forced her into 
nger and deeper feeling: and 
come welling up, as from the in- 
er thought, investing her with a 
soul was unfolding its wings for a 
+ ep w pint i 
'k and changeful hue, which in the 
ut catches from every gleam of 
nd purest gold. And it was 
ful aş the wing of Fancy. 
by the first law of its nature, 
luxuriant sweep of curls, giving 
xpression of a perfect sylph ; then 
of the head, and confined by a single 
1 a ‘crown, imparting the classic effect of 
hen again it was shaded by a rich veil of 
colors, which she had worn on th ing 


YIK 


ich was perhaps |. 
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era, 

Nigg y 

able, had a wandering but earnest expression—as ica 
were looking forth in pursuit of something better, purer, higher 
—something which its own instincts perceived would be more 
congenial with itself, and which should at once bless, and elevate. 
and become a portion of itsowninfinitude, This belonged only 
to her periods of exaltation, when she was filled with a vague per- 
ception of a great and undiscoverable glory, and she was reach- 
ing out from the dark region of her Actual, to the fair Ideal that 
lay beyond. She was far more gentle and delicate than the wo- 
men of hey tribe; for the finer soul ever tends toward a finer 
expression of itself; but her development was circumscribed, 
and a nature that might have realized the highest ultimate of 
the human being, was imprisoned by the impassable barriers of 
position and circumstance. 

How pleasant it is to know that such spirits will, in a higher 
sphere, be relieved of the thrall that has bound them in this; 
and that with the first revelation of the absolute glories of their 
destiny, shall come also a will, and a strength for their full 
achievement. How beautiful, how grand, how thrilling, must 
be the sensations of that moment, when they shall first look up- 
ward through the continually unfolding spiral of Eternity, aud 
comprehend, and kuow, the sublime infinitude of their progress, 
until they perceive its ultimate in the perfect expansion that em- 
braces all nature, and God, in the fulness of divine unity. 

From conceptions like these it is difficult to come back to the 
struggles, the necessities, the wearisome littleness of earth. But 
while we remember that our duties, as wellas our position, are 
yet here; and that this is a necessary section in the path of Pro- 
gress, we shall see the glories of the Future beaming over the 
frowning battlements of the Present, and the wings of Heaven 
will be unfolded in the midst of Marth. 

Could we only catch a clear view of our own high destiny— 
could we only see ourselves as we are, and perceive our true re- 
lations with Nature and with God—could we only enter into the 
fulness of Love, which is the great law of life, though from it we 
have unnaturally estranged and alienated ourselves, there is no 
human being in the universe—there is nosoul of man anywhere 
but would fiy to its true position, as naturally and irresistibly 
as a newly developed sun to its orbit—and all violence and all 
wrong would cease, and only Love be left in the single majesty 
of its omnipotence. Love is at once the beginning and the end, 
the basis and the highest ultimate of all happiness. How im- 
portant then that these beautiful and sublime truths should be 
spread abroad ; and we should entreat men—ay, with prayersand 
tears entreat them to reunite the congenial interests which have 
been so long divorced from each other. Then would they find 
that all beauty, all wealth, and all happiness, would become in- 
finitely exalted, for every selfish effort of happiness defeats itself; 
and all unnatural monopoly of wealth and power contains within 
itself a curse. The equilibrium of nature mast be preserved in 
the social condition; and legitimate happiness is born only of 
wedded Loveand Truth, and like its parents is diffusive and in- 
finite. Hence, whoever occasions any interruption of this law, 
shall find that not only the aggrieved party will suffer by the 
act, but the injury will be reflected back with tenfold power on 
the aggressor; and not only so, but will affect the whole social 
organism through all its manifold combinations, just as any in- 
jury of a single member of the body affects the health of the 


| whole. The human family is one; and whenever any monopoly 


fsupposed good, which is wholly unnatural and monstrous, is 
e to act upon it, or any of its parts a want is created which 
1es the necessary vitality on the one hand, whilea plethoric 
accumulation of energy takes place on the other. 
e conditions are equally indicative of discase in the 
nd both of them continue to attract to themselves 
riety. of disturbing and destructive forces. But 
of rights, of duties, and of position in these days 
trong tendency to self-restoration ; and when this is ef- 
here will be no need of taking pains for any further m 
se all other reforms will follow as a neosssany zoan ot 
i an J rather say they would be all included in this. 
js to see the ameliorating influence of woman, 
mot ; unfavorable circumstances. The cabin of 


a 


r — 


Van — was no longer the mere ruta lodge 
of hunters and rough traders; but it had insensibly — 

a more convenient fitness — into something like a manifestation 
of beauty and elegance; for a refined a d delicate taste, which 
is one of the true feminine instincts, W will 1 make an effort to ex- 
press itself everywhere, though it may be compelled to act only 


on the grossest and most unseemly materials. Many deformi- 
peared from the domestic arrangements, and 


ne re most simple had taken their places — and again 
e] re converted into objects of ornament and taste. 
msciously the Commandant had taken the young 
o his bereaved heart, until at last he came to doat on 


p entirely that he was uneasy if she left the cabin even for 


a N 
n into 


a few hours 
All the there parties soon came to comprehend each other’s 
language, or rather, on a kind of central basis they had estab- 
lished a compound of their own, which answered every purpose 


-of verbal expression. But it soon came to be feared that the 

- earthly mission of the fair Emilie would, ere long, be accom- | 

plished. Her constitution had received a fatal shock, and a 

| pulmonary disease became apparent; but still its ndwances were 

so stealthy, so flattering, that neither herself nor her friends 

believe that the grave was yawning at her feet; yet 
was the fact. But I anticipate. 


8 the long winter evenings the young people amused. 
} wa They read together, and Cor- 


riend and the gentle Faunie in the 
y loved, while they in turn, helped 

ariu They all had stories to tell of 
evious lives, and the habits of their people; and so the 
er wore away, and spring returned. 


5 other as two confluent streams. It was beautiful to see their 

ve. It was so pure, so truthful, so tender, so perfect in its 
is happiness. And how Was Mongotaekses affected 
child of imagination and passion — he who had saved 
it the peril of his own — he who had borne her in his 
ad felt her pulses beating against his bosom? Every 
t heart-throb had left on that bosom an eternal echo — 
o that woke him in the still midnight — that sted him. 
nee subdued him in the fight. He had looked 
om ber at first rather as a vision — a celestial visitant — a 


been wrought into a tel 5. Had the Great Spirit 
pore upon the earth, blessed men with companions like 
> looked upon her at first witk wonder, almost with 
; could have bowed down before her with deepest 
reverence. He trembled, brave as he was, but to touch the bor- 
der of her robe. He looked upon her large spiritual eyes, her 
round arms, the dark rings of her glossy hair, soft and lux- 
E as tendrils of the vine, and he knew not that it was love 
hem with such a strange glory. | 
; ion of thecase. The 
N is friendly attentions almost 
holly * 2 each other. He 
] 2 eee in an inner circle of 


| brightest 


Cornelius and Emilie were as naturally atirini to each 


snow, their whiteness glowing with the softest tinge of 


ral ange. if their a dim shadows of the Present, and the 


eee 
i it in the nat 
and nobler diao — in the restored cou. 
which had been partially estranged from 
bove all, in the complete victory he had ob. 

gsiol Faisal, was exalted and beautified, bya new, 
Ata * all-ak bsorbing sentiment. He rejoiced with a high 
and holy joy, for he knew he had accomplished what required 
the strongest effort of il to achieve. Henceforth he could 
be the kindest and most ul of brothers, the tenderest and 
most devoted of friends. 

These reflections and resolutions were very naturally sug. 
gested one fine spring morning as he drew his sister apart from 
the lovers, and left them to pursue their way together along the 
| shaded windings of a pleasant forest path ; for w ith the intui. 

tive delicacy of his nature, he felt that they would, and should, 
be alone. B 

Hand in hand they wandered away through those lovely sol. 
itudes, until it. seemed as if the spirit which pervaded their 
young hearts had penetrated all things. The shadows of the 
painful past had never been wholly withdrawn from the sunny 
heart of Emilie, though she was ever struggling to get back in. 
to the clearer and purer light which was her native elewent, 
The uncertainty that hung over her mother’s fate was a source 
of perpetual anxiety ; and because she felt that it was selfish to 
cast these gloomings over the happiness of her friends, she 
| dwelt on the subject with intenser thought; nor could all the 
| blissful dreaminess which invested the realities of the present 
| exclude the fond memories, and the painful fears, that ever 
clung around that dear and devoted parent. 

Now she was even sadder than usual, and yet she was happy, 
infinitely happier than she had ever been before, for she had a 
clearer revelation of the love she both felt and inspired, than 
had hitherto been permitted. 

Up to this hour they had never spoken of love, but now their 
clasped hands were thrilling with its power. They were folded 
together in one being, and felt no necessity of words to explain 
to them their perfect unity; for spirit spoke directly to spirit, 
and heart to heart, and needed no medium of artificial language 
to come as interpreter between them. 

The path they had taken was fringed with violets, and the 
sweet flowers looked up to them so tenderly, it seemed as if 
their blue eyes were melting with love. The delicate anemone 
had hung its clustering bells, fair as if molded from the virgin 
sunset, 
the hepatica looked out from 
eyes of Hope from the 
iling arbutus breathed 
out its rich perfume like an incense of pur Joy. The willows 
along the streams were already green, and the tender leaves of 
the forest trees had begun toappear. The blue bird, the thrush, 
and all other birds, were singing their songs of love, and the 
brooks chaunted a chorus in praise of their newly found liber- 
ty ; while the responding hearts that listened throbbed in per- 
fect unison with the divine harmony. And they were attracted 
even more closely together, and they spoke to each other with 
even clearer utterance, though without a word, for a word, then, 
had been profane, until the first sacred embrace, the first holy 
kiss of love, consecrated the hour. The guardian angels that 
hovered around them, smiled with blessing upon their pure rap- 
t ture, as they and ambrosial fragrance from their dewy 


‘beneath copse and brushwood ; 
the dark brown leaves, like the star 


sat down together upon a sunny hill slope. striving © 
rance to the unutterable. The foreshadowing of è 


he present, ed in review eran ‘chews 
nly the cheek of the girl was blanched to ghostly white- 
3 then was suffused with a bright restio fash; while her 
paps countenance was expressive of a strange terror. 
at is it? Speak, Emilie, my heart’s love,” oried Corme 
ead. kneeling at her feet, as he oh sped her hands in his own, 
looking up into her face in wild alarm. 
„Ah, I know not, Cornelius,” she answe 
as if a gii arm had interposed itself between us. 


red, “ but it seemed 
Then apale 


j 


SPIR E UAL 
strange image went before my eyes, and f thought | it had my 
own features. Tell me, O tell me what this ean mean 7” 

It was in vain that he strove to comfort and reassure her, 
The impression of that hour was never erased. And so a shad- 
ow fell wpon their happiness, for it was more refulgent than 
could exist among our cold carth- vapors ; and even then it was 
unfurling its wings for IHleaven. 

— 2» Ora X 
| THE OLD MUSICIAN. 

Tue shades of evening were about to close on a dull, cold, 
rainy day in November, Lamps began to be kindled, and glared 
redly through the mist. Blazing fires in kitchen, parlor, and 
drawing-room became more evident, and looked provokingly 
comfortable to passers-by as they lighted up the faces of those 
gathered around. The savory steam of dinner came from areas, 
and mixed with the unsavory fog without. Men hurried along 
wrapped up in cloak and great-coat; some with a contented 
homeward bound look, which evinced that their Tabors for the 
day were at an end; others with a discontented air of business, 
indicative of week: to come. The rain descended in a steady 
drizzle—the gutters were running—and all was mud and water. 
` In the middle of the road, ina half-quiet street, a man stood 
playing on the violin. It Was dismally comic. The whole out- 
of-door world was suggestive of snicjide—and this man was play- 

ing lively hornpipes and country dances. But though hig music 
“was merry, his face was sad. 

He was old and very shabby. Sixty yéars had fallen on him, 
and falten heavily. His face was pale and wrinkled——his form 
- bent—his hair-a silvery white. He was dressed in a worn-out, 


1 of black. The rain had soaked th a 
rments, and streamed from his wretched hat. The 


th an unnatural polish. It was an unpropitious 
‘violin-playing——where there exists any ne- 
in tune, 
paid small attention to him. Some laughed—some 
id „hë looked poor--and others that he looked wet. At 
Te a policeman came up and told him to“ move on,” The old 
— an air o of humiliation, immediately ceased from ear- 
5 rin t the violin and bow under. his arm—and shuffied 
his hands in his pockets. He “moved on.” 
ht had now completely arrived in all its desolation. 
old fiddler had been out in the rain for several days, and 
every day his health had become worse. He felt scarcely 
alive: feeble to a degree, and cold as a stone. He resolved to 
eck his lodging at once, and go to bed and try to get warm. 
_ Sea-coal and blankets are good in N ovember, but he had none 
of them. 


He came to the house, situated in a squalid and poverty- 


stricken district, and was mounting the dirty, decayed staircase, 
when his landlady encountered him, and, putting her arms a- 
kimbo, stood directly in his way. 

“ Now, old gentleman,” said she, “ when am I to get your 


money? Here you’ve been a living in my house better nor 


three weeks, and not a halfpenny I’ve had yet. a 
2 time of asking, remember. I never let any of my oth X 
odgers go over the week--only you ve a respectabl sort o 


about you, and 3 don't tike to be yank Ah! I? 4 
that way? 2 4 * FR 


“You shall h 
the old man, gu 
grown almost too wen 
Her money! He hi 


P H ILOSOPH E R. 


ven pra landlady comes on you for hor lawful rent, she’s pu 
off with directly“ It won’t do, old gentleman—it won't do 1” 
“ To-morrow ; | will pay you to-morrow !” exclaimed the 
debtor, 
“Ah, to-morrow never comes } w gaid the landlady. “ To. 
morrow id just the game as ‘never’ I'd ag lief anybody said 
1 as I III pay you to-morrow! 77 


II pay you never 
I pay you to-morrow !” repeated the old 


“Upon my word, 1 
man, who seemed ready to cry. 1 il 
“Well, I dare gay you will if you can, ” gaid the landlady, 


softening, in spite of her rapacity, at his air of utter depression : 


“I dare say you will; and if you don’t, I must see and do some- 
I'm a poor widow, and I'm obliged to look sharp after 
every penny. Howsomeve T, as I’ve said, J don’t want to be hard 
—so we'll talk about it to-morrow. gentleman 17 

„Good night—good night!” said the old man in a broken voice. 

He ascended the staircase with difficulty; and, as he did so, 
he muttered indistinctly, and as if to himself, 
to-morrow—to-morrow 17 

The landlady watched him until he disappered on the landing 
above, and then turned away with a sigh. There wasa power 
in that old pale face, and that prematurely bent figure, and that 
white hair, and 45070 all) in that look of passive endi urance, 
which was sufficient to melt the heart of a landlady. To any 
other lodger she would have been insolent, and blustering, and 
unyielding ; but to the poorest of all—to a garret-lodger—she 
was mild and considerate. Her destiny inthe world had injured, 
but not entirely corrupted, her original nature. 

The gun shone brightly on the morning following. The mist 
had cleared off, the air was mild, and spring seemed to have 
returned. Cheerfulness had taken the place of gloom. Fiddlers 
in the street shall not fiddle in vain, and hornpipes and country 
dances shall find listeners. 

But our old fiddler has not come forth to take advantage of 
the change. The other lodgers in the house have departed— 
but the garret Orpheus still remains idle. The landlady in vain 
expected his appearance, and at last began to fear that he was 
ill. She remembered that he had walked very feebly on the 
previous evening—and that he had spoken in avery low voice— 
and that his face was paler and more wo-begone than ordinary. 
She ascended to the topmost landing, and knocked at the door of 
his room. No answer was returned. She attempted to open it 
—but found it locked. With the assistance of a carpenter, who 
happened to be in the house, the door was forced, and they 
entered the apartment. 

-The old man was half-lying, half-sitting in bed, with his head 
propped up by the pillow, and the scanty bed-clothes drawn to 
his chin. He appeared at first to be sleeping; but when the 
landlady and the carpenter approached nearer, they found that 
he was dead and quite cold. He had passed quietly from a life- 
like death, to death itself. On the floor, by the bed-side, was a 


thing. 


Good night, old g 


“ T'o-morrow— 


bottle which had served for a candlestick, and in the neck of 


which an inch of candle had guttered itself away unheeded. An 
Le y-bound book was lying on the counterpane, which the 
le man had apparently been reading, and had put down to die. 
è bottle-candlestick were his clothes carefully dispos- 
top of them lay the violin and bow. 
perty found after his death amounted to seven- 
the articles enumerated above—and the por- 
and handsome woman, set in a gold frame, 
red, on examination, suspended to his neck by 
What recollections were connected with the 
pok, and the gold-framed portrait, so strange- 
th the thread-bare clothes, it is impossible to 
spised street fiddler had once, perhaps, played in 
2 friends Ile solicits charity, and 


e of all misery is that which 
ce it is well when the mirth 
ering of pity. 


— 
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REVELATIONS OF THE DIVINE: 


BY T. L. HARRIS. 


Nor in the thunder-peal that shakes the Heaven, 
Not in the shoutings of the mighty Sea, 

Not where the fite-wave rolls from inountains riven, 
Not where the desolating whirbwinds flee, 
Not where the crystal streamlets chime their stories, 

Not in the crash of elemental wars, 
Not in the seasons with their changeful glories, 
Not in the skies with sun aud moon and, stars 
Not there alone are heard the tones supernal 
Struck from the silenee by Almighty Wings, 
Not there alone resound the Truths Eternal 
Breathed from the Spirit of the King of Kings, 


Though Nature is a veil, of lightnings woven, 
Most beautiful and glorious to see, 

And registers in each progressive motion 
The beatings of the Heart of Deity; 

Vet, through its folds, His loftiest Revelations 
Of Law aud Essence have been never made; 

Mis voice, that awes and thrilis the adoring Nations 
Comes not with sensual imagery arrayed. 

It ripples, bathed in everlasting splendor, 
Through veins where Deity bath ever ran 

And speaks, in tones with Love's rich breathings tender 
From the child-lips and heaven-bright Soul of Man. 


Not they who arrogate the name “ Reformer,” 
Yet light God's altar with unhallowed fire, 

Not they who stand like saints at every coruer, 
Masking their lustful hearts in white attire, 

Not they, who, thralled by Sense, voluptuous breathings 
Call from the Lyre as pours melodious wine, 

Wot they whose lips are curled with serpent wreathings, 
Who fetter with a «reed the Love Divine; 

Not they who follow in the train of Fashign, 
And cringe to win the Popular Applause, 

Not they enslaved to luxury or passion 
May Teach Mankind the Everlasting Laws. 


They who have borne the cross of scorn and sorrow, 
Enduring all with still forgiving love, 


They who would nought from creeds of falsehood borrow, 


Waiting the Revelation from above. 
They who have faltered not when friend grew foeman, 

But trod through martyr-flames their fearless way ; 
“They who have wavered not when rose-lipped Woman 

Would lead them with her blandishments astray. . - 
They who have ministered at Faith’s pure altar, 

And in the robes of holiest virtue trod, 
They speak, in tones that vary not or falter, 

The Truths of Heaven—the Oracles of God! 


God speaketh in their lives of truth and beauty; ~ 


God speaketh in their words of Prophet- re, 
God speaketh in their acts of lov 2 Dy yita 
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THE UNIVERCMLUM. ! 
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As Astronomy, Geology, Chemistry, Ke, are uci 
tions of outward Nature, vo are Revelation and Fiat. 
the interpretations of the inward spirit of Nature, And 5 
common Arte are but the application of the laws „ 
Science, vo Religion ie the application of spiritual principles 4 
spiritual science to the life; it iv emphatically the hi 

blest Art of life. Theology is the Science, Religion the Ay 
Theology is the Theory, Religion the Practice, Theology y 
but the Specalation, the Philosophy ; Religion, the living, pru. 
tical, all-important Thing. And nothing con be more falne ang 
dangerous than the popular tendency that mistakes T 

for Religion, that can exalt Theology above Religion, and mak, 
mere Creed, Belief, Speculation, the all-important Thing, 

| Theology and Religion, by Rev. J, Richáfdson, 


aor i 

Conscient When conscience is enligntened and roined y 
course it is an excellent guide for a man’s conduct, but not ohe, 
wise. Notwithstanding this, the conscience of every man k 
generally better than his actions. It is a step or two in advange 
even in the most ignorant and depraved, There i8 a stiil smd 
‘voice that telle the thief and the swindler that what he is doing 
is not right, The voice he cannot still; and it makes him, 
sneak and a coward, in spite of himself. He feels that he woul 
be a more expert knave without it; and would, perhaps, gladly 
silence it, for the invigoration of his nerves. But it haute him 
for ever. Even on the scaffold, or in the garret, when hedrink 
the poison, or applies the loaded pistol to hig mouth, it is sil 
there—something better than himeelf—a counsellor to whom, 
had he always listened, be would have been a better and a bap 
pier man. 


— — —ä 
Szvuca, the Roman philosopher, says : The mind of mans 
like those fields, the fertility of which depends on their being 
allowed certain periods of rest at the proper seasons.” 
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THE UNIVERCCLUM 
‘AND SPIRITUAL PHILOSCPHER. 


Tius Weekly Journal differs in character, in some importast 
‘respects, from any periodical published in the United State: 
or even in the world. An interior or spiritual philosophy, com 


| prehensively explaining the character aud operations of natural 


laws, actounting for their exterior phenomena and results, and 
showing the tendencies of all things to higher spheres of exist- 
ence, is the basis,on which it rests. It is a bold inquirer into 
all truths pertaining to the relations of mankind to each other, 
to the external world, and to the Deity; a fearless advocate of 
the theology of Nature, irrespective of the sectarian dogmas of 
men ; and its Editors design that it shall, in a charitable and 
philosophic, yet firm and unflinching spirit, expose and de 
| nounce wrong and oppression wherever found, and inculeates 
thorough Reform and reorganization of society on the basis of 
Narunal. Law. 

In its putvosornicar departments, among many other themes 
which are treated, particular attention will be bestowed upor 
the general subject of PsycnoLocy, or the science of the human 
Soul z and interestihg phenomena that may come under the 
heads of dreaming, somnambulism, trances, prophesy, clairyoy- 
ance, Ke, will from time to time be detailed, and their relations 
and bearings exhibited. 

In the Miscetuancous Derantment, an original and highly 
interesting Hisronicat Romance of the city of New York, is 
‘now being published, written by a lady. 

In the Eprroniat Deranrment, a wide range of subjects vill 
be discussed, the establishment of a universal System of Truth, 
tending to the Reform and reorganization of society, being the 
grand object contemplated, 

Tue UnivercæLum anp Srizrrvat Purosormer is edited by 
S. B. Burt ran assisted by several associates; and is published 
every Saturday at 235 Broadway, New York: being neatly 
printed on a super-royal sheet folded into sixteen pages. Price of 
subscription $2, payable in all cases in advance. For u remit- 
tance of $10, six copies will be forwarded. post pei, 
8. B. Brrrvaw, 235 Broadway, New York -= 


